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Three hypotheses were tested: (1) there is no /^v 
significant differen'ce between the proportions of higher level 
definitions given by the monolingual students and tho^e of 'the 
bilingual students given in English; (2) there is' no significant 
difference between the proportions of higher level definitions given 
by the monolingual students and those of the bilingual students given 
in Spanish; and (3) there is no significant difference between the 
proportions of higjier level definitions given- by bilingual students 
i-n Spanish and in?English\ Twenty-six bilinguaL Latino (2'* spoke 
Spani^nNHfc.<afj^rfe|f'^ ^ and 2 English) and \*2 monolingual 

students were""?r§fc^ to defiire the following words r taken from the 
.vocabulary section ^f the revised Stanford Binet intelligence test or 
fht modif ications/W t!^ese: orange r envelope, puddle, eyelash^ 
5SS, lecturer hurry^ peculiarity^ rule^ tolerater a'nd burn* The 
Spanish language list was compiled by hack tran*slation . Corxect 
resp^ses ' were categorized according to: (1) definitions stressing 
the word's function^ dlscriptionr- locationr or origin (signifying^ 
lesser linguistic development) and (2) synonym and sjinonym modified 
definitions (indicative of more mature or qualitatively higher 
language ^flevelopment) . Both .the first and ^econ4 hypotheses were 
rejected; \he differences favored the monolingual group* Since no 
significant \difference was foundr the third hypothesis was retained* 
(NQ) 
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QUALITATIV^ANGUAGE DIFFERENCES 





hiljs- it is apparent .th^^ itfany.^actor^- ca^htri^Dute to this : 

edupat^on ^ deficit^j^ n examin^^n ^I^^^j^^tTim diffe^nces 

ween majority students and I^atino studenip can pro^^^^e the e^cator ' 

with valuable clues which may help to expl/in the dispar it]^^H/^ is 

since the nature of sckpoj. studi-es chang^f during the secondaryNy^ars 

in ^ a quali tative^^sen^e^," tlie~ stud a similar growt 

in intellectual and linguis ti^J.<f^vjg-i:^fment in order to achieve at 

normally ' expected levels',, 

the secondary l^vel, sti^ie^: draw away from the stu ^ 

direct personal* experiences '^i^fff^'from single ins^'kncpari^ti^^^ 

_and be^iu tA empTTa'size how qib j ects a^v<Ii3^-a^c^^ grouped and how 

tHese groups rel^e .to each|jiite=f1'^^^Thus ,^8<ic^ this l^v^h^tf^p^nds 

upon the student's ability to conceptuariize and to p^^S^Fcff^^operations 

on abstractions, • 

^ Normally, -this presents no^^^^^it-rtSular prd*(lem to the-stude 

since his Intel lectual grow^th and* qualitati^e'^iilsguistic dev^opment 

gives him the tools to handle these changes. It is not clear whfe;rner 

the intellectual growth promotes the attainment of a more s og^h i-s tic at-exL 

language or ^vheth'er the reverse is the case, Dewey, for example, 

says • .without words as vehicles .no cumulative growth of inteJJi- 

gence would opcur." (1933). Orv the other hand, Plaget ■sges'thle, 

reverse to De the case. / 

Does . the absence j6f verbal forms expressijtg^ogic/al 
relations ^p5:eve]vt genuine argument f^rfifmanif estang 
itself^ or does/ the absence o.^j-^4fe^ desire to.axAue ^ 
and collabopatxe exp laiji^^^t^r^iate .appearance of/^these 
verbal forms 2\ .. the-'^SSs en ce of the desire to ^rgoie and 
^ ,coXlaborate/is-"tf^viously^ .the initial facto^r. (1926) 

In either, case, these essential d<^v^1 np^Pn t s^^-^^^n3^ft moni tore^ by 

'analyzing the qual//tative changes in Janguag^s. 

,> Earlier studies, also using the responses to vocabulary lists, 

have established qualitative changes in •language as a function of age. 

(Reichard and Rapaport,* 1943; Feifel and Lorge^ 195^0; and Kruglov, 

1953). The'S^e studies n5ted that with maturity the, youngster less 

often defines a woi:d,in terms Qf its concri^te, and particularistic 

qi/alities and more .often defines it ii\ ab^traq^t and conceptual •ways,. 
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more mature 
(dress : 



Specifically the youQger child u^ally defined the word itv'terms^of 
its origin (puddle: "When 'it raiilsN), description '^0*^610] 

made* out;^ of^paper and has glue, on it"), locat;,ion ^'^^^p^l ajSi) 

^^^^^^ ' 

your eye") or function (orange: ^^yo^f^at it^^^X. 

youngster will u^e synonym and syr&n; 

"clothing" or "cflothing a womaji Wi^rs"). * 

This study compared suc^ qualitative language development of a 

group^of bilingual youngsters with that of a gxoup of their mOhX)lingual 

^ — Spe ci j>ical ly , two bf^o theses of no differences were tested: 

There is no* significant difference between the proportions 
of higher level definitions givejf/^' the monolingual^ 
students and those of the bilingual students given in 
English, / ^ .."^ // \ 

There is no significant dif f^Tence b^ween *the proportions 
of higher l^vel definitions /given by' the monolingual 
students andi^thb^'se of the b i 1 ingua^ s t uden t s given in 
Spanish. ' ^ 

Rejecting either nul ^/ hypothes is i,n/4aWr of the monolingual group 

would suggest, then , //that" serious /rejjrCdial measures involving both 

intellectual and liniguistic comaojrents need be inaugurated to bring 

such Latino students into the\^^ucat\ional mainstream. A rejection in 

favor of the ^Lat ino** gro,up would .stroit^gly suggest that other factors^ 

such as economic and "'Social factors, may- have i^jor.e influence in 

producing the disparity' between the educational attainments of Latinos 

and members^of^ the .majority group. 





a third hypothesis was^ tested^ 

no Significant difference between the proportions 
r le.vel definitions ^iven by bilingual students 
ish and in English. > 

Here was ^n (/pportuni ty to provide some eyidence a^ to the relative 

language development of bilinguals. It has been argued that using 

Spanish in 'bi lingual classrooms as a means of promoting cultural 

prirde will result in loss of learning. It has been suggested that 

English soon outstrips Spanish as a language of learning and hence, 

should remain ^^a^~:^hi cle of instruction, especially at the secondary 

level. Retent,ion of the null hypothesis will support the use of 

Spanish in bi 1 ingual\ classrooms . . ^ ' ' 
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Population . AH pjf the students were enro'lied in a latge urban 
high school located in), a working cl.ass nei^ghborhood . The 42 mono- 
lingual students (ZSF/ 17M) .averaged^ 16. 7 years of age. All but ' 
five were classified as working class (upper- lower) based upon the . 
occupation of the head of ho,usehold and the Ipcation gf the residence. 
The'otheY five classified a's lower middle class. 

* The 26 Latin6 students (14F,.12M) were all classified as working 
class. Xbi-^s^roup averaged 16.3 years of age'. Twenty- four of these 
students spoke Spanish as a first language and. two Englis.h. , 

Instrumentation . The vocabulary list consisted of words taken 
from rhe vocabulary section of the revised Stanford Binet intelligence 
test or slight modifications of these words. These words have bedn 
previously studied by ,Greeij^(1931) and descriptions of responses ^ 
characterizing varying levels of maturity we're therefore ava^able. 

^ The Spanish language lis't ,was c,(^|^i led by back translation. 
The words and their local Spanish language equivalents were orange, * 
naran j a ; envelope, sobre ; puddle^ charco ; eyelash, pestana ; dress, 
ve^tido ; lecture, conf erencia ; hurry, . abanzar ; peculiarity, peculia^idad 
riixe, ^ regla ; tolerate,, tolerar ; and burn, quemar , 

Procedures > Each English speaking student was asked to define 
each of the words on the list. A standard introduction was used in 
each of the interviews. The responses were recorded word fog word;. 
For the bilingual group,. each student was^ presented with two word ► 
lists, one after the other. The interview used English and Spanish 
respectively according to the particular list under consideration. 
The order of presentation of the 'lists was alternated from student 
to student to compensate for the possible effects of learning. The 
responses were 'then classified fo 1 lowing- procedures used by Green. ' 
Only correct responses were 'u^sed. 

The definitions stressing the function, description, location 
or origin of the word, were sorted into Category" n^, the class 
signifiying lesser linguistic development. The synonym and synony^jn 
modified definitions were 'sorted into Category I, the class /ilidicative 
of more mature or qualitatively higher language development. 
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This process ma4e possible the calculation of proportions of 
Category I responses (number of Category I responses/total number of 
correct responseV) for the monolingual group, for the. bi 1 ingual group 
responding in English and for the bilingual group responding in - 
Spanish. The proportions wer« then compared in order to test the 
three hypotHese's, Z ration were calculated ^o^l lo^ng procedures 
outlined by Ferguson (1966), 

Results . The proportio'ns of Class I responses . for the groups 
ar6 given in Table I. ' 

TABLE I. Proportion of Qualitatively Higher 
Responses for Monolinguals and Bilinguals ^ 



Responses 


Monolinguals 


Bili.ngu^ls • 
(Sp). 


Bilinguals 
(Eng) 


Category I 


333 


116 


.124 


Category II 




96 


95 


Proportion 
Category I - 

1 ^ — 


■ .804 


. 574 


.566 ' 



Three tests for significance were made. In rhe first, the 
difference between the proportions of Category I responses for the 
monolingual group and the bilingual group responding in English was- 
found to be highly" sign ificant (2=12.0, significant at the .01 
level). The first hypothesis was rejected and the difference was 
in favor of the nio^no 1 ingual group. 

■ The second test measured the difference .between the same^ 
proportions, but for the monolingual group and the bilingual group 
responding in Spanish.- Again, the difference was highly significant 
and the second nul T hypothesis was rejected (,2=11.4, significant 
at the .01 level). H.ere too, the difference favored the monj)lingual 
group. 
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^The third test measured the vdi f f^rence be;r(veen the proportions 
• of Category I responses for the bilingual ai^up's English and Spanish 
responses. The test' shewed no significant difference and the, third ; 
null hypothesis was retained (z= . 04,XN . S. ) • • . * ^ 

Di^scussion > The re tfent ian^xTt the third hypothesis tends to • 
support the^use of Spanish a vehicle of instruction at the secondary 
level for su^ stucJehts^/MVh.atever affective berlefits which may accrue 
would not be attaine^Kat the expejise" of a loss in the potential to 
learn as measured/by the qualitative development of. language. 

Neverthel^s, the most significant finding concerns the wide 
disparity b^ween the monolinguais and the bilinguals in their tendency 
to use abstract and conceptual language. Without a large infusion of 
remedial work emphasizing, perhaps, a widei; range of concrete experiences, 
^increased instruction in abstract operations such as grouping and 
generali zing^ as well as work in language training such as vocabulary 
deveixrpiii^'nt , the Spanish-Ehglish bilingual student cannot be expected 
to compete equally with his Anglo classmates. In later years,' these 
. same differenQes will preclude the effective competit:ion of the Latino 
with the monol^^ngual English speaker in the abstract world of business 
and the professions. ' ' . 
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